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Mr. Biddulph, "head of one of the chief government of- 
fices," Mr. Maurice, a prominent parliamentarian, Lady Anne 
Massingham, and Henry Dacre, in whose making all are con- 
cerned, are the remaining characters that stand out strongly, 
though Mrs. Ward, with a fine power of characterization, has 
brought each person of her book, however insignificant, well 
before us. She is gifted with remarkable insight into hu- 
manity, a distinct spirituality, and a pure view of life, though 
knowing it well ; and thus we live with her people and follow 
with as real a grief as of any of them the body of Lady Cheri- 
ton to its last resting place. 



SOME RECENT THEOLOGICAL VOLUMES. 

The series of "Handbooks for the Clergy" (Longmans, 
Green & Co.), edited by the Rev. Arthur W. Robinson, while 
primarily intended for the use of clergymen, is not restricted 
in its purpose to them; but the hope is expressed by the editor 
that it may be of interest and assistance also to others. Two 
recent little volumes deal with present-day problems in a pres- 
ent-day spirit. For example, "the Study of the Gospels," by 
Dean Robinson, of Westminster, may be characterized as 
conservatively critical. The author has made a careful com- 
parison of the Synoptic Gospels, and holds that St. Matthew 
and St. Luke made use not only of St. Mark's Gospel (which 
is held to be in its present form the oldest of the four), but 
also of another Greek work, which is negatively characterized 
as "the non-Marcan document." He also devotes a chapter 
to the consideration of the authorship of the fourth Gospel. 
The indications are held to point decidedly to St. John as the 
author. In illustration of the divergence of views existing 
between scholars on matters of Biblical criticism, we note 
that while Dr. Briggs, in his "Incarnation of the Lord," holds 
to the theory of an original Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew, 
Dr. Robinson (p. 18) says: "It is certain that our St. Mat- 
thew is not a Greek translation of an Aramaic or Hebrew 
book." In view of such decided differences of opinion as to 
matters of importance in the sphere of Bible criticism, pru- 
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dence would seem to recommend a suspension of judgment 
as to many of the points which are now under discussion. 

The style of the handbook on Christian Apologetics, by Dean 
Robbins, of Albany, is simple and attractive, its reasoning 
clear and well sustained. The argument in its successive 
steps may be briefly outlined. Dr. Robbins rests it mainly 
upon the character of Jesus Christ — "a character unrivaled 
in its beauty, and the sway that it has gained over the hearts 
of men." The divine claim of Christ, next considered, is 
found to be inseparable from His character. The alleged 
fact of the resurrection then confronts us; and thus we are led 
on to "the trustworthiness of the Christian records" and the 
"witness of prophecy." The closing chapter is devoted to 
"the demonstration of the Spirit," including the practical 
fruits of Christianity in its working in history and in the 
world of to-day. 

In "The Law of Likeness," by David Bates (Longmans, 
Green & Co.), we have the confessions of an apparently deeply 
religious spirit, who yet, after a Christian experience,, has 
failed to find permanent satisfaction in the doctrines of the 
Christian Church. The creed set forth in these pages as the 
result of a process of spiritual striving is that man is of kindred 
essence with the divine. For those who accept and find com- 
fort and support in the Christian faith it is safe to say that this 
book will have no positive message, and very little meaning; 
in fact the impression which it will leave upon such minds will 
be on the whole, we think, rather a depressing one. 

In a volume on "England and the Church" (Longmans), by 
the Rev. Herbert Kelly, Director of the Society of the Sacred 
Mission, the Anglican Church's calling and its fulfill- 
ment are considered with particular reference to "the increase 
and efficiency of the ministry." Mr. Kelly notes the con- 
siderable falling off in the number of candidates for holy 
orders in the last few years, and the frequent failure in ef- 
ficiency of those who have been ordained. He endeavors to 
find the cause and, if possible, the remedy for this condition 
of things. The spiritual meaning and power of vocation 
must be more fully realized than is the case at present ; and the 
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methods of theological training need a thorough revision. 
Such are Mr. Kelly's conclusions. The book is written in a 
very earnest spirit, and with a serious appreciation of the 
great problems which confront the Church of England at the 
present time. 

Mr. Kelly has also given us a "History of the Church of 
Christ," which shows a strong dogmatic interest as well as 
considerable ability in handling the theological issues in- 
volved in the controversies of the ancient Church. Volume 
II. is before us, covering the period from 324 to 430 A.D. 
The great struggle with Arianism is treated in Part I., while 
Part II., entitled "The Close of the Fourth Century," deals 
largely with the Western Church. Here we cannot help 
noting it as an oversight that no mention is made of the very 
important contribution of St. Augustine to the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity. We have observed several 
typographical errors: p. 47, line 6, "5th" for "4th;" p. 113, 
Twrtullian; p. 131, line 1 1, "its" for "their;" and a little below, 
"Eastern" for "Easterns." On p. 91 occurs an instance of 
colloquialism — "they got him out," meaning "they had him 
(Hilary of Poictiers) ejected from his see." 

Two recent volumes of "The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology" have come to hand. In "Christian Tradition" 
Rev. Leighton Pullan treats in a scholarly fashion the 
leading institutions of historic and catholic Christianity. 
Among the subjects discussed are "The New Testament of 
Jesus Christ" (the written apostolic tradition), "The Creeds," 
"Apostolical Succession," "Liturgies," Penitence in the Early 
Church," etc. The author's standpoint is that of a decided 
high-churchman, but the historical material is treated with 
candor as well as thoroughness. To those who are attracted 
by the study of ecclesiastical institutions the book may be 
commended as presenting in a concise form a great deal of 
valuable information. 

In "Sunday" the Rev. W. B. Trevelyan treats of one of the 
distinctive institutions of historic Christianity; considering, 
first, the record of Sunday observance from apostolic times 
to the present day; and, second, the principles and aims of this 
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observance. The conclusion at which he arrives, after dis- 
cussing various theories as to the origin and sanction of the 
religious observance of the first day of the week, is that the 
Lord's day is of apostolic authority — i. e., "of very high au- 
thority indeed; we only may not say the highest, because we 
have no express command of God ordaining the observance 
of the first day of the week." 

"God and the Individual" is the title given to a collection of 
four very valuable addresses delivered by the Dean of Christ 
Church College, Oxford (Dr. T. B. Strong), in St. Asaph's 
Cathedral to the clergy of that diocese. They present a care- 
ful study of the philosophic theories of individualism in their 
bearing upon the conception of the Christian Church. The 
preface contains a searching criticism of Prof. James's "Va- 
rieties of Religious Experience," recently reviewed in these 
pages ; a book which, as Dr. Strong holds, proceeds on an ex- 
treme theory of individualism as applied to religion. This 
little volume will repay careful perusal. 

"Gospel Records Interpreted by Human Experience" is 
the outcome of wide reading, and is marked (if we may say so) 
by a considerable degree of spiritual insight as well as beauty. 
We cannot, however, accept the author's principle that spirit- 
ual things are to be scientifically discerned. The danger in 
the application of such a principle is, we are persuaded, that 
what is specifically Christian will be evaporated into a so- 
called "religion of science," of which the determining factor 
will be not revelation, but human thought and speculation. 

"The Glory of the Cross," by Rev. John Wakeford, B.D., 
is, as its title might indicate, a series of meditations upon the 
death of Christ. Its tone is reverent and its matter edifying. 

"Pastoral Visitation," by the Rev. H. E. Savage, a recent 
volume in the series of "Handbooks for the Clergy," is full of 
practical suggestions to clergymen in regard to an important 
branch of their work. 

In "The Church of England" we find a statement of the 
position of the Anglican communion, with special reference 
to Romanizing tendencies on the part of some of its mem- 
bers. The joint authors are the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, 
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Canon of St. Paul's, and the Rev. Darwell Stone — the two 
editors of "The Oxford Library of Practical Theology." 
The sound principle laid down is that "even though at 
the Reformation many things may have been lost which we 
. . . would have wished to retain, still it is not open to an 
individual or individuals to reclaim these things by private 
enterprise." 

The aim of "The Invocation of Saints," by the second of 
the authors of the above pamphlet, is to show that "the 
Church of England left open the "lawfulness and expediency 
of that limited form of invocation (in private devotion, that 
is, as distinguished from public worship) which asks the 
saints for the help of their prayers." W. S. Bishop. 



WHY THE MIND HAS A BODY. 

Prof. Strong's "Why the Mind Has a Body" records a pro- 
test against materialism on one hand and phenomenalism on 
the other. The greater amount of emphasis which he lays 
on the second shows which form of theory he thinks most 
in need of opposition. His argument is largely metaphysical, 
and at points invites controversy. For this part of the dis- 
cussion the distinction between things-in-themselves and 
events-in-themselves has special significance. 

Things-in-themselves, he tells us, and events-in-themselves 
are the realities symbolized by the phenomena known to us 
as objects and physical processes, and that particular physical 
process which we call brain-action symbolizes the reality 
which we call consciousness. So far, good; but let us see 
whether we are to call this reality a thing-in-itself or an event- 
in-itself. Prof. Strong uses the former term. But suppose 
for a moment that we have before us a dead brain, possessing 
no consciousness whatever. Since it is a phenomenon in our 
experience, it must be symbolic of a thing-in-itself, or a com- 
bination of things-in-themselves, existing as a reality; and 
since on Prof. Strong's hypothesis the chain of realities is, 
like the chain of phenomena, a "locked system," correspond- 



